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Riddles need not necessarily be couched in mysterious terms and pose a 
conundrum with Sphinxian undertones. At times even a traditional saying can 
pose an enigma, raising questions that have no ready answers. In Sanskrit there 
is a traditional exhortation handed down over generations urging us to invoke 
five maidens at dawn who are celebrated as pratahsmaraniyci (remembered 
every dawn, auspicious): 

Ahalyd Draupadi KuntT Tara Mandodari tathci / 
pancakanya smarennityam mahdpcitaka ndshaka // 

(Ahalya, Draupadi, Kunti, Tara and Mandodari— 
the virgins five remembered regularly 
destroy the greatest failings). 

Two things strike us in this verse: the use of the epithet kanya (virgin, 
maiden)—not nan (woman)—and the unusual combination of names that 
redeem. There is another traditional verse celebrating five satis, chaste wives: 
Sita, Anasuya, Savitri, Damayanti or Lopamudra, and Arundhati. Are, then, 
Ahalya, Draupadi, Kunti, Tara and Mandodari not chaste wives because each 
has ‘known’ at least one man, if not more, other than her husband? If so, why 
should invoking them be extolled as redeeming? Moreover, why are they 
intriguingly termed kanya ? 

Of this group, three—Ahalya, Tara, and Mandodari—belong to Valmiki’s 
Ramayana. Draupadi and Kunti are celebrated in Vyasa’s Mahabharata , in the 
Harivamsa and in the Markandeya, Devi Bhagavata and Bhagavata Pur anas . 1 


1 For a full list of texts consulted see reference list at the end of this paper. 
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The first point to keep in mind is that Valmiki and Yyasa’s great compositions 
are designated as kavya, that is truth perceived by a kavi, seer-poet. Hence, in 
evaluating the characters they have created, it is necessary to probe consciously 
beneath the surface reality to reach the eternal verities on which these are 
founded . 2 Further, when an exhortation such as this has been handed down 
over a very long time, it cannot be dismissed as a meaningless conundrum. In 
the context of the powerful wave of feminism sweeping in from the West, we 
particularly need to comprehend what is sought to be conveyed through this 
intriguing verse. 


Ahalya: The Flawless Virgin 

The name Ahalya itself has a double meaning: one who is flawless; and one who 
has not been ploughed, i.e. a virgin. According to her origin-myth 3 related by 
the sage Vishvamitra to Rama and Lakshmana, having created this flawless 
beauty from what was unique and loveliest in all creatures, Brahma handed her 
over to the sage Gautama for safe custody. After she had reached puberty , 4 
Gautama handed her back to the Creator, who was so pleased with the sage’s 
self-restraint that he bestowed Ahalya upon him as his spouse. Indra, lord of 
the gods, enamoured of Ahalya’s beauty, had presumed that this loveliest of 
women was meant for him and was resentful that a forest-dwelling ascetic 
should become her spouse. Disguising himself as Gautama, Indra approached 
her, saying: ‘Those craving coitus cannot wait till the fertile period. I crave 
union, slim-waisted one!’ Although she recognised Indra, out of curiosity, 
kutuhalat —the same impulse that impels Kunti to summon Surya—Ahalya 
grants him sexual favours and says: ‘I am gratified. Now leave this place 
quickly, best of gods! Protect yourself and me from Gautama in every way’. As 
Indra was leaving, Gautama returned and cursed him, causing his testicles to 
fall off. Ahalya was condemned to perform penance in that terrible forest, 
hidden from all, fasting, subsisting on air, sleeping in ashes, tormented by guilt. 
Gautama ordained that, purified of delusion and greed, by offering hospitality 
to Rama she would be redeemed and eventually rejoin him. 

The Ramayand s Adi kanda account is frank regarding Ahalya’s conscious 
choice to satisfy her curiosity. The most beautiful woman in creation, she is the 
eternal feminine responding characteristically to the ardent, urgent, direct 
sexual advances of the Ruler of Heaven (who presents such a dazzling contrast 


2 Pradip Bhattacharya, The Secret of the Mahahharata (Aurangabad: Parimal Prakashan, 1984), p.3. 

3 Ramayana: Adi kanda 48.15-34 (Kolkata: Aryashastra recension. 1964) also known as Bala kanda. 

4 Brahma Parana 87.7. 
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to her ascetic, aged, forest-dwelling husband). Mortal woman welcomes the 
intimate touch of heaven’s immortal, driven by an irrepressible curiosity for 
varied and unusual experiences and is indifferent to the risks this may involve. 
The Ahalya myth is a fine instance of the interlinking of the Anirna and the 
Animus that Jung identified as the unconscious elements of the psyche 
important to the development of a healthy, balanced outlook in personal 
relationships and on the world at large. The Anima represents the feminine 
aspects of a male psyche: gentleness, tenderness, patience, receptiveness, 
closeness to nature, readiness to forgive and so on. The Animus is the male side 
of a female psyche, characterised by assertiveness, the will to control, the 
fighting spirit, etc. The Anima in a man is a composition of a man’s experiences 
of femininity from childhood onwards which is combined with ancestral and 
archaic collective impressions of femininity. It causes men to become attracted 
only to certain women who are close in character to this inner experience of 
femininity in their psyches. Renate Sohnen-Thieme asks: ‘Who were the many 
women who became the prey of Indra the womaniser?’ Her answer is insightful: 
There are indeed many incidents, but it is always the same Ahalya, who is 
multiplied by the various versions in which her story exists ’. 5 In women the 
Animus plays a similar role by defining the masculine side of a woman’s 
personality. ‘Since this image is unconscious, it is always unconsciously 
projected upon the person of the beloved, and is one of the chief reasons for 
passionate attraction or aversion ’. 6 7 Ahalya is attracted to Indra precisely 
because she projects her Animus on to him. For Indra, Ahalya is the Anima 
personified because she is creation’s loveliest mortal woman. This is a mutually 
reinforcing irresistible mutual attraction. Even though Ahalya already had a 
son, Shatananda, her womanhood remained unfulfilled. The kanya is not just a 
mother, but also a lover—and this aspect had not been actualised in her 
relationship with Gautama. The first kanya not born of woman, Ahalya has the 
courage to respond to the call of her inner urge and paid the price determined 
by patriarchal society. 

The Uttar a kanda version of the Ramayana 1 is exculpatory, as is only to be 
expected in a later addition to the epic. Here the sage Agastya states that, 
infuriated with Brahma bestowing Ahalya upon Gautama, Indra raped her and 
was cursed. It was foretold that he would be imprisoned by the demon king 


5 Renate Sohnen-Thieme, ‘The Ahalya Story through the Ages’, in Julia Leslie (ed.), Myth and Mythmaking: 
Continuous Evolution in Indian Tradition (London: Routledge, 1996), p.60. 

6 C.G. J ung: The Development of Personality, Collected Works, Vol. 17 (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1954), p.198. A classic instance of the Anima is found in the character of Irene in John Galsworthy's The 
Forsyte Saga, while an instance of the archetype is Rider Haggard’s ‘She-who-must-be-obeyed’. 

7 Ramayana: Uttara kanda 30. 
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Ravana’s son Meghanada, would have to bear half the guilt of every act of rape 
ever committed, and would lose all peace of mind. As for Ahalya, she would 
lose her uniqueness as the only beautiful female. Other lovely women would be 
born (which is why men fall in love with different women, projecting their 
Anirna on to them). 

When Ahalya protested that she had not recognised the disguised Indra, and 
was not therefore guilty of wilful wickedness, Gautama offered to take her back 
after Rama had purified her. We witness here a male backlash that condemns 
the woman as soiled even though she may not be at fault. The opposite occurs 
in the Mahabharata , 8 where the furious Gautama commanded his son 
Chirakari to slay his polluted mother (much as Jamadagni commanded 
Parashurama to behead Renuka), but later regretted his rash order, realising 
that the fault lay not with Ahalya but with lustful Indra. 

The Katha Sarit Sagara version 9 of the Ramayana provides a clue to the 
psychological condition of Ahalya. The story was told to illustrate how evil acts 
lead to suffering for the evil-doers. On Gautama’s return, Indra fled in the form 
of a cat but was forever marked with images of the vulva that he coveted. In 
response to the sage’s enquiry about who had been in the cottage, Ahalya 
dissimulated, saying that it was a majjara (Prakrit, meaning both ‘cat’ and ‘my 
lover’). She was punished by being turned to stone. The social ostracism and 
the consequential psychological trauma are reflected in the symbol of 
petrifaction. It is not a physical transformation as in a fairy tale, but a 
psychological trauma in which the oppressive guilt virtually throttles the vital 
spirit. Ahalya became a living automaton, denying her emotions, feelings and 
self-respect, shunned by all. Even as a mother she could find no fulfilment. 
Shatananda, her son, abandoned her in the forest despite referring to her as 
renowned (‘ mama mata yashasvinf ). 10 On the other hand, Rama regarded her 
as blameless and inviolate, as her name connotes. When he and Lakshmana 
touched her feet in salutation, this recognition restored her self-respect and her 
status in society, so that she could truly live again. Vishvamitra repeatedly 
refered to her as mahabhaga, most virtuous and noble. In the eyes of 
Vishvamitra too—Vishmamitra the mighty rebel who proved that a kshatriya 
can transform himself into the greatest of seers and who presented the world 


8 Shanti Parva 12.266.47-50. 

9 Somacleva’s Katha Sarit Sagara, Taranga 17 (trans. V. Balasubrahmanyam) (Calcutta: M.P. Birla 
Foundation, 1994), p. 113. 

10 Ramayana: Adi kanda 51.4—5. 
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with the Gayatri mantra —Ahalya was not a fallen woman. Also, Yalmiki’s 
description of Ahalya as Rama saw her is worth noting: 

The Creator, it seems, with utmost care 
had perfected this form, 
divine, enchanting. 

Like a tongue of flame 
smoke-shrouded, 

Like the full moon’s glory 
ice-reflected, 

Like blinding sunlight 
mirrored in water. 11 

It is the nobility of her character, her extraordinary beauty, and the fact of 
being chronologically the first kanya , that places Ahalya at the head of the five 
virgin maidens. True to her independent nature, she fulfilled womanhood in a 
manner that she found appropriate, although unable finally to assert herself. Is 
Ahalya a failed kanya! In her Oriya novel Mahamoha , Pratibha Ray has sought 
to plumb the mystery of Ahalya. 12 Other answers are found in classical 
Bharata-natyam dances and in television programmes named after her. Anita 
Ratnam’s Shilarupini—The Story of Ahalya is a dance composition based on a 
short story in Malayalam by K.B. Sreedevi. The synopsis provides an excellent 
statement of the relevance of the ancient tale for women today: 

This twentieth century use of Ahalya as a metaphor for patriarchy, 
exploitation and society’s double standards carries the story to a 
surprising climax. Most dialogues on women end with hope, 
though reality often proves to be the opposite. In the trap of 
modernity—science and progress—women are caught in a double 
bind in the home and outside. They are expected to be 
superwomen. 13 

Further, the 3-part TV programme Ahalya 

explores the life and changing times of the Indian woman—her 
joys, her trials—problems and issues that concern her. Looking at 
life through the eyes of the contemporary woman as she stands on 


11 Ibid., 49.12-15 (author’s translation). 

12 Pratibha Ray, Mahamoha (Bengali trans. Bharati Nandi) (Kolkata: Prabha Prakashani, 2006). 

13 http://www.arangham.com/repertor/shila/syn.html. 
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the threshold of a new dream to seek her own destiny within and 
without the four walls of her home, extending her vision beyond 
the doors of perception. Mother, wife, daughter, lover—yet more. 
Ahalya is about the woman who has gone beyond the confines of 
her gender ... who through multi-faceted roles, through conflict 
and fulfilment, seeks and finds her own identity.... It illuminates 
the Indian woman in the perspective of her historical, sociological, 
psychological and economic background.... It is about contra¬ 
dictions that co-exist, unresolved conflicts, inexplicable questions. 
Ahalya zeroes in on the over-all development of individuals in their 
conscious and un-conscious search for fulfilment and meaning in 
life. This program aims to provide fresh insights as it explores the 
inner recesses of a woman’s mind. The program makes no 
judgements. It seeks to understand what is happening to the 
woman in contemporary Indian society. It tries to give an image 
and a word to what has remained unsaid. Ahalya is the reality of 
being a woman... , 14 

In this unique type of sexual encounter with non-husbands—neither rape nor 
adultery—lies the key to the mystery of the five ‘virgin’ maidens. 

The Shiva Parana 15 provides another incident featuring Ahalya which was said 
to have occurred in another era (yaga). During a hundred-year-long drought, 
Gautama’s ascesis resulted in Yaruna gifting him an inexhaustible well. Thus 
his hermitage became a refuge for the distressed, including the Seven Sages. 
However the wives of the Seven Sages abused Gautama’s disciples, and insisted 
on having access to the well first. When Ahalya tried to resolve the dispute, they 
abused her too and lied to their husbands about what had happened. Blinded 
by their passion for their wives, the Seven Sages turned Ganesha into an 
illusory cow that fell dead at Gautama’s touch, whereupon they pelted Ahalya 
and Gautama with stones and drove them out of the hermitage. Angered by 
this humiliation, Shiva cursed the sages and their wives—and doomed them to 
reside forever outside the Vedic pale. Here Ahalya is presented as a foil to the 
wickedness of the sages’ wives, instead of as the ‘fallen’ one. Because the Shiva 
Parana was composed later than Valmiki’s composition, it is probable that we 
are seeing here a later redacteur’s attempt to re-write the Ahalya myth in order 
to remove the stigma of adultery. 


14 Ahalya is a 3-part television program [http://www.mediatrails.com/filmcase2.html]. 

15 Shiva Purana 4.25-27 in W.D. O'Flaherty, The Origins of Evil in Hindu Mythology (Delhi: Motilal 
Banarsidass, 1988), p.298. 
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Tara 

Tara, 16 the wife of Bali the Yanara king, the next kanya we meet in the 
Ramayana, is a woman of unusual intelligence, foresight and self-confidence. 
When Bali’s brother Sugriva, formerly married to Tara, returned from exile for 
the second time to challenge Bali in order to regain his stolen wife, Tara warned 
Bali against responding, pointing out that appearances are deceptive, for 
normally no contestant returns to the held so soon after being soundly 
thrashed. Moreover, she had heard that Rama had befriended Sugriva. She 
urged Bah to anoint Sugriva as the crown prince and leave in peace with him. 17 
But by brushing aside her wise warning. Bah walked into Rama’s arrow. He 
admitted his rashness as he lay dying. In this condition, he paid a fine tribute to 
his wife. He advised Sugriva to follow Tara’s advice unquestioningly, for she 
was skilled at assessing a situation and deciding what action should be taken, 
and she never judged the merit of a thing wrongly. 18 Tara not only rallied their 
fleeing subjects after Bali’s fall, but even on his deathbed pointed out to him 
that by stealing Sugriva’s wife he had invited his own death. When Hanuman 
asked her to stop grieving and place their son Angada on the throne, Tara 
wisely stated that with his uncle Sugriva still alive, this would not be proper. 
Then she rushed to Rama and in an extremely forceful speech demanded that 
he kill her too. This evoked his assurance that Sugriva would protect both her 
and her son’s rights. 19 To ensure that her son Angada was not deprived of his 
father’s throne, Tara became her brother-in-law Sugriva’s consort. When 
Lakshmana stormed into the inner apartments of Kishkindha, furious with 
Sugriva for having neglected to search for the abducted Sita as he had promised 
he would, it was Tara who was sent by the terrified Sugriva to tackle this rage- 
incarnate. Approaching Lakshmana with intoxicated eyes half-closed and an 
unsteady gait, lovely, slim, and unashamed, Tara effectively disarmed him. She 
gently reprimanded him for being unaware of lust’s overwhelming power, 
which could overthrow even the most ascetic of sages—and Sugriva is a mere 
vanara (forest dweller). Nevertheless Lakshmana abused Sugriva. Again, Tara 
fearlessly intervened, declaring his rebuke unjustified and detailed all the efforts 
already made to gather an army to search for Sita. 20 Once again, as when she 
tendered advice to Bah, Tara displays her superb ability to marshal information 
and to resolve a crisis. By acting as Sugriva’s shield, she ensured that her son 
Angada was made the crown prince. 


16 Not to be confused with Tara, the wife of Brihaspati. preceptor of the gods who elopes with his disciple 
Chandra, or with Taramati, wife of King Harishchandra in some Pur anas, and an example of a sati. 

7 Ramayana: Kishkindha kanda 15.10-30. 

18 Ibid., 22.13—4. 

19 Ibid., 24.31-43. 

20 Ibid., 33.38, 55-60. 
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Mandodari 

It is with Mandodari, the last kanya portrayed by Valmiki in the Ramayana, 
that we face a problem. There is hardly anything special that Valmiki wrote 
about her except that she warned her husband Ravana to return Sita to Rama 
and had enough influence to prevent him from raping her. Further, like Tara, 
she accepted her husband’s enemy and brother as spouse—either at Rama’s 
behest, or because it was the custom among the non-Aryans for the new ruler to 
wed the enthroned queen. Similarly, in the Mahabharata, Flidimba the 
rakshashi has no second thoughts about pursuing her desire for Bhima—who 
had just killed her husband—and having a son by him. 21 The Adbhut 
Ramayana provides some more insight. Flere we find Mandodari violating 
Ravana’s injunction not to drink from a pot in which he had stored blood 
gathered from ascetics. By doing what she wanted Mandodari showed she was 
not just her husband’s shadow. As a consequence she became pregnant and, 
like Kunti, discarded the newborn female infant in a far-off place, which 
happened to be the field Janaka ploughed to discover the orphan Sita. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that Hanuman should have mistaken Mandodari for Sita 
in Ravana’s palace (‘resplendent in bejewelled ornaments, fair, golden- 
complexioned, beautiful, mistress of the royal inner apartments, embellishing 
the palace with her loveliness’). 22 In the Ananda Ramayana it is Mandodari who 
foresaw that Padrnai—whom Ravana has brought to Lanka in a box in the 
form of five gems ( pancha-kanya ?)—would cause the destruction of the 
rakshasas and so had Ravana seal her in the box and bury it in far-off 
Mithila. 23 Some vernacular versions of the epic have Mandodari telling Sita 
that she too would lose her husband, thus complementing Tara’s curse on 
Rama. 

Vimla Patil, editor of the magazine Femina, describes how Mandodari 
symbolises the predicament of the Indian woman even today: 


21 Even today in the Garhwal Himalayas the system of brothers sharing one wife prevails. However, the wife 
is officially married only to the eldest, although the younger brothers also have access to her. In the 
Ramayana , however, Bali’s fault was taking his younger brother Sugriva's wife, Ruma, to his bed, which 
Rama specifically cites against him (Ramayana: Kishkindha kanda 18-20). The Mahabharata remains unique 
because here Draupadi is married to each of the five brothers individually and therefore the four elder 
brothers all enjoy the youngest. Sahadeva’s, wife and the younger brothers have sexual relations with their 
elder brothers’ wife. 

22 Ramayana: Sundara kanda 10.53. 

23 C. Bulcke, Ramkatha (Allahabad: Hindi Parishad Prakashan, Prayag Vishvavidhyalay, 3rd ed. 1971), 
pp.362-4 provides several references to Jain versions of the Rama story while the Mahabliagavata Parana 
(Calcutta: Nababharat Publishers. 1995), canto 42, states that Sita is the daughter of Mandodari. See http:// 
www.ramanuja.org/sv/bhakti/archives/apr97/0056.html for Ihe Ananda Ramayana. 
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Mandodari, the wife of Ravana, is associated with the element of 
water, turbulent on the surface yet deep and silent in her spiritual 

quest. She tolerated the misdeeds of Ravana till his death_ 

Mandodari was a woman of character, virtue and relentless faith 
and tried her best to make Ravana mend his ways, though she was 
unsuccessful in the end. Mandodari’s fate is shared by millions of 
women today. A staunchly male-oriented society overlooks the 
affairs and illicit liaisons of a husband and expects the wife to love 
and honour him despite his misdemeanours. 24 

But long before Path’s intervention, important light was thrown on the 
character of Mandodari in the mystery allegory, The Dream of Ravan, 
published first as a series of articles in The Dublin University Magazine during 
1853-54 by an unknown author and supposedly ‘based on a little known 
philosophical episode in the Ramayand. 

Mandodari broke down with grief after she heard that there would 
come a time in the future when she would no longer remain 
Ravan’s wife and would be superseded by another. The Chorus of 
Rishis, in its endeavour to cheer her up, told her of the three 
qualities arising from Prakriti or nature: Tamas (darkness or 
indifference), Rajas (passion or desire), and Sattva (truth or 
goodness). She was told that she was of the Tamasic nature and 
was, therefore, the complement of the predominant Tamas quality 
in Ravan; but when in a future birth he rose to the stage of Rajas 
he would need as companion and partner someone who was of a 
higher quality than Tamas to spur him on. But as the Tamasic 
quality—which is the characteristic of brute matter, that pertaining 
to the Animal man—even when no longer predominant, is not 
annihilated but continues to exist as the basis which affords fuel to 
higher emotions, so Mandodari would always be necessary to 
Ravan to minister to his Tamasic nature. A strong bond would 
exist between them in the future, not the bond of husband and 
wife, but of beloved master and devoted servant ... it shows that 
Tamas is not to be despised at any stage of evolution; it is 
necessary to all stages... progress in the Tamas sphere of life is 
helped forward by love.... Mandodari, in serving Ravan in the 
future with her love and devotion, would receive at his hands much 


24 Cited in The Tribune (27 Oct. 2002) (internet edition) [www.tribuneindia.eom/2002/20021027/ 
herworld.htm#!]. 
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kindness and help. Theirs would be a new relationship of mutual 
trust, sympathy and gratitude. Indeed, in helping Zingarel, 
Ravan’s companion-to-be in his future appearance on earth, with 
a mother’s tenderness, Mandodari would receive in return the 
blessing of her love. Love, care, service—wife, husband and 
servant—make the triad. 25 

The anonymous author then went on to draw a moral lesson for mankind in 
general from Mandodari's attitude: 

There is much practical advice for us here as to the attitude we 
should adopt towards those who serve us in a so-called low 
capacity. If we adopt this idea of mutual trust and respect, the 
result will be that those who minister to us as attendants now will 
grow towards the higher gunas in a natural way, and their devotion 
will be our recompense. 26 

Tara and Mandodari are parallels. Both offer sound advice to their husbands 
who recklessly reject it and suffer the ultimate consequence. And both then 
deliberately accept as their spouses the brother-in-law responsible for the 
deaths of their husbands—a tactic that enables them to keep their kingdoms 
strong and prosperous as allies of Ayodhya and gives them a continued say in 
governance. Tara and Mandodari cannot be called mere shadows of strong 
personalities like Bali and Ravana. 


Kunti-Pritha 

In the Mahabharata, Draupadi and Kunti are not only closely related to each 
other as daughter-in-law and mother-in-law respectively, but are also parallels. 
Shura of the Vrishnis gifted his firstborn, Pritha, when just a child playing with 
a ball, to his childless friend Kuntibhoja as his foster daughter, who renamed 
her Kunti. This rankled deeply within Pritha and she voiced it pointedly—both 
before and after the Kurukshetra War. 27 Motherless as she grew up in 
Kuntibhoja’s apartments, Pritha was handed over by Kuntibhoja, as a 
teenager, to the eccentric irascible sage Durvasa. Her foster father warned 
her that should she displease the sage, it would dishonour his clan as well as her 


25 ‘A Few Notes on the Three Gunas (as described in The Dream of Ravarif, reprinted from the monthly 
magazine The Theosophical Movement, Bombay (March 1965) [http://www.teosofia.com/Mumbai/ 
7212gunas.html], 

26 Ibid. 

27 Mahabharata V.90.62-64. 
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own. Large-eyed and well-endowed, as her name conveys, Pritha was strikingly 
lovely; Kuntibhoja exhorted her not to neglect any service out of pride in her 
beauty. Delighted with her service to him, Durvasa gifted her a magic spell by 
which, later, four gods and one mortal responded with alacrity to give her sons. 
The abdication of responsibility displayed by both Shura and Kuntibhoja 
resulted in the birth of Kama—an event of which they remained blissfully 
unaware. 

Kunti, like Ahalya, was impelled by curiosity about being in contact with a 
god. She wished to test whether Durvasa’s boon really worked. Significantly, 
this desire arose only after she had menstruated. Perceiving a radiant being in 
the rising sun (also described in the Chhandogya Upanishad), Kunti invited the 
being down to test the power of the boon. The sun-god Surya, like Indra, 
refused to return unsatisfied. He cajoled and browbeat the nubile maiden, 
assuring her of unimpaired virginity and threatening to consume the kingdom 
and the boon-bestowing sage if he was denied. Mingled desire and fear 
overpowered Kunti’s reluctance; however she stipulated that the son thus born 
must be like his father. The playwright Kshirodeprasad Bidyabinode struck 
home, in the Bengali-language play Nara Narayana (1926), with his succinct yet 
profound description of this encounter which he placed on the lips of Kama, 
Kunti’s illegitimate son by Surya: 

A maiden’s misstep—a god’s prurient curiosity, 

A virgin’s curiosity and his shameless lust. 28 

Kunti won two boons from the encounter: her own virgo intacta; and special 
powers for her son. In this, she is remarkably akin to her grandmother-in-law 
Satyavati, 29 to her ancestress Madhavi, daughter of the emperor Yayati, and to 
the Yadava princess Bhanumati who also had Durvasa’s promise that, if raped, 
she would be restored to her virgin status. 30 Kunti is a remarkable study in 
womanhood. 31 She chose the handsome king of Hastinapura, Pandu, in the 
svayamvara (the bridegroom-choice ceremony), only to see Bhishma, the 
mighty protector of the kingdom of Hastinapura, snatch away her happiness by 
immediately marrying off Pandu to the captivating Madri. Nevertheless Kunti 


28 Mahabharata IV.3 (author's translation). 

29 Satyavati would make a fascinating study as a kanya. She shares numerous parallels with her 
granddaughter-in-law Kunti, but that would need separate treatment along with Ganga, the river goddess 
who infatuates Santanu and produces Devavrata-Bhishma. 

30 Harivamsha, Vishnu Parva 90.76—77. 

31 Pradip Bhattacharya, Themes and Structure in the Mahabharata—Adi Parva (Calcutta: Dasgupta and Co., 
1989). 
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insisted on accompanying her husband Pandu, who had been cursed by a sage 
to die in intercourse, into forest-exile. Here she faced a horrifying situation: her 
beloved husband insisted that she conceive son after son by others. It is in this 
husband-wife encounter 32 that Kunti’s individuality shines forth. At first she 
firmly refused, saying: ‘Not even in thought will I be embraced by another’. 33 
Despite this being somewhat ironic, as Kunti had already embraced Surya and 
regained virgin status after delivering her son Kama, it is evidence of her 
resolve to maintain an unsullied reputation, and of her genuine love for Pandu. 
Here she does not emulate her grandmother-in-law Satyavati who acknowl¬ 
edged her pre-marital son Vyasa by the sage Parashara. Nothing must be 
allowed to interfere with the chances of Pandu’s restoration to the throne. That 
is why she did not tell Pandu about Kama even when he enumerated various 
categories of sons, including one born to a wife before marriage. Children born 
with the sanction of a husband would be a completely different proposition 
from progeny born in adolescence and out of wedlock. Kunti urged Pandu to 
be heroic and emulate Yyushitashva, whose wife bore seven sons after his death 
by embracing his corpse. 34 Pandu however refused to invite intercourse-in¬ 
death with her, insisting that she would only be doing what was traditionally 
sanctioned by the northern Kurus, 35 and pointing out that the new custom of 
being faithful to one’s husband even after death was ‘very recent’. Finally, he 
quoted the sage Shvetaketu’s scriptural directive for implicitly obeying a 
husband’s commands: 

The woman who, 
commanded by her husband 
to procreate children, refuses, 
is guilty of the sin of infanticide. 36 

This made no impact on Kunti. She could not be browbeaten and her character 
was far stronger than her husband’s. She gave in only when Pandu abjectly 
begged her: 

Sweet lady, 

I fold my palms 

joining the tips 

of my lotus-leaf fingers 


32 Mahabharata 1.120—4. 

33 Ibid., 1.121.5 

34 Vyushitashva died prematurely like Pandu's father because of over-indulgence in coitus. 

35 Mahabharata 1.122.7. 

36 Ibid., 1.122.19. 
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and I implore you 
listen to me! 37 

And look at the grace and power of her reply: 

Best of Bharatas! Great adharma 
it is for a husband to ask 
repeatedly a favour: shouldn’t a wife 
anticipate his wishes? 38 

With delightful one-upwomanship, she revealed that whereas he had wanted 
her to approach some eminent Brahmin, she had the power to summon any god 
to her bed. Kunti shared the secret of her boon only after Pandu had been 
brought to his knees. 

How pregnantly succinct is Vyasa’s account of Kunti's encounter with the god 
Dharma! 

He smiled. 

‘Kunti, what can I give you?’ 

She smiled, 

‘A son’. 39 

There is no coy coquetry here, no bashfulness. A need was voiced to someone 
who was known—and was fulfilled. When Kunti summoned Vayu, the wind 
god, she was described as smiling shyly, for he was a newcomer. 40 Does this not 
remind us of another woman whose smile was also so mature and meaningful, 
the adolescent Kali-Satyavati smiling at the obsessed sage Parashara? 41 There is 
an interesting parallel in the Nala-Damayanti story where Damayanti was 
claimed by four gods—Indra, Agni, Varuna and Yarna, guardians of the four 
quarters. Nala was the fifth, the human, who became Damayanti’s husband 
after urging her to accept them first. 42 Kunti shared two of these gods—Indra 
and Yama/Dharma—as her sexual partners, while her daughter-in-law 
Draupadi had their sons as her husbands. 


37 Ibid., 1.122.29. 

38 Ibid., 1.122.32. 

39 Ibid., 1.123.4. 

40 Ibid., 1.123.15. 

41 Cf. fn.27. 

42 Mahabharata IV.55-57. 
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Thereafter Kunti had the last word where Pandu’s desires were concerned. Very 
much like his grandmother, Satyavati, Pandu urged Kunti to give him more 
and more sons. Yet Kunti bluntly refused, quoting the scriptures to him just as 
he had quoted Shvetaketu to her: 

The wise do not sanction 
a fourth conception, even in crisis. 

The woman who has intercourse 
with four men has loose morals; 
the woman who has intercourse 
with five is a prostitute. 43 

Kunti showed remarkable control over her libido here. It was not that she 
would go on indiscriminately satisfying her sexual and maternal urges. 
However, while her mastery of scripture was admirable, her words gave her 
away. Kunti had four sons, each by a different man (Kama by Surya, 
Yudhishthira by Dharma, Bhirna by Yayu, and Arjuna by Indra). If Kunti had 
summoned gods to father her children, this prohibition would not have applied. 
The fact that Pandu accepted her argument shows that the fathers of three of 
her sons were not gods. It also explains why she did not confess about Kama, 
for that would have slotted her into the ‘loose morals’ category. Her last words 
bristled with tragic irony: this was precisely the fate into which she thrust her 
daughter-in-law Draupadi. In the dice-game it was Kama, her first-born who, 
because of this very pronouncement, declared Draupadi a whore. 

Kunti’s determination to protect her interests, Satyavati-like, was brought to 
the fore when she flatly refused Pandu’s request to use her boon to help her co¬ 
wife Madri have more children. Despite the bravado Pandu displayed before 
Madri (‘I know that if I ask Kunti/she will not refuse me’), he slunk away 
before Kunti’s fury: 

‘She deceived me’, said Kunti. 

‘With one mantra I gave her, 
she managed to get two sons. 

I am afraid she will get 

more sons than I. Scheming woman! 

What a fool I was! 

Had I known, I too 

would have summoned the Ashvins, 


43 


Mahabharata 1.123.83. 
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and obtained twins. 

Don’t come to me again, my lord, 
saying, “Give her the mantra’”. 44 

There is also an element of jealousy in this, because Madri had consistently 
upstaged Kunti. Kunti herself told Madri, lying in the arms of the dead Pandu: 

Princess of Vahlika! 

You are fortunate indeed— 

I never had the chance to see 
his face radiant in intercourse. 45 

This reinforces the earlier quote which implied that Kunti has not had sexual 
relations with Pandu, in which case she must have had intercourse with four 
men and thereby already be condemned as of loose character. In the 
Brahmavaivarta Purana this is precisely what happens. Banasura, berating 
Aniruddha’s clan, scornfully refers to Kunti having been a lover four times over 
(Kunti caturnam kamini bhuvi). 46 

Madri’s tribute to Kunti brings out the beauty of character that makes the 
latter a true leader. ’Could I bring up your children/as if they were mine?’ 47 
asked Madri, lacking that firmness of will that rises above the ego’s petty 
bounds (Kunti had always taken special care of Madri’s children, particularly 
the youngest, Sahadeva). 

You are blessed. There is none like you ... 

... you are my light, 
my guide, most respect-worthy, 

Greater in status, purer in virtue. 48 

How true a thumbnail portrait of Kunti! We are reminded of Kuntibhoja’s 
assessment when he asked her to look after Durvasa: very intelligent, of pure 
character and conduct, disciplined, sensitive; since infancy everyone— 
Brahmins, elders, kith and kin, friends—had been attracted by the unfailing 
and sincere respect she displayed and her devoted service; none in the city and 
the inner apartments was annoyed with her; even her treatment of servants was 


44 Ibid., 1.124.26-28. 

45 Ibid., 1.125.23. 

46 Brahmavaivarta Parana 4.115.72. 

47 Mahabharata 1.125.42. 

48 Ibid., 1.125.66-68. 
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praiseworthy. 49 The Katha Sarit Sugar recounts an incident which shows the 
extent of her commitment. 30 Understanding Durvasa’s unspoken wish to be 
served steaming rice-pudding by placing the hot utensil on her back, she bore 
the agony without a whimper. As a widow, she brought up live children in a 
hostile court, bereft of relatives and allies. Neither Kuntibhoja nor the Vrishnis 
came forward to provide shelter or support: for them a widowed daughter was 
an unwelcome proposition. In the Bhagavata Parana, Kunti upbraided Akrura 
when he visited her in Hastinapura, because her parents, brothers and sisters, 
and nieces and nephews no longer thought of her because Krishna and 
Balarama did not consider her children as their aunt’s offspring, although like a 
deer surrounded by terrible wolves she lived among enemies, immersed in a sea 
of sorrows, with her utterly helpless fatherless children. 31 When the Yadavas 
visited Kurukshetra during a full solar eclipse, Kunti complained that she was 
truly the most wretched in the world because despite her kin being powerful, 
none had made a single enquiry about her welfare despite knowing that she was 
in danger. 52 Later, Draupadi upbraided Krishna in almost similar terms. 
Hemmed in by adverse forces, Kunti swiftly turned to Satyavati’s favourite 
grandson, Vidura, who proved to be her fast friend and more. It was he who 
saved them from being burnt alive. When he met her in Drupada’s palace, 
Kunti burst into tears and said very significantly, referring to the Pandavas as 
his progeny: 

‘Son of Vicitravirya 
your sons 

by your grace are still living. 

You saved them from the fire 
In the lacquer house, and now 
they go back with you. 

A tortoise cares for its offspring 
no matter where they are; 

By such care alone are they able to thrive. 

So you have cared for your sons.... 

Like a crow looking after 
a koel’s young, I have looked 
after your sons through many difficulties. 


49 Mahabharata IV.303.21. 

50 Somadeva’s Kathci Sarit Sagar, Taranga 11, p.100. 

51 Bhagavata Parana X.49.8-13. 

52 Ibid., X. 19-20. 
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What should I do now? Please tell me’. 

She broke down, and sobbed uncontrollably. 53 

It was in Vidura’s home that Kunti took shelter when her sons were exiled. He 
even accompanied her at the very end into the forest. It was not for nothing 
that Iravati Karve surmised that Dharrna, the first ‘god’ summoned by Kunti, 
was none other than Vidura, known in the epic as Dharma’s incarnation, for it 
was the younger brother, devara (stepbrother in this case), who was the first 
appropriate person to turn to for niyoga (levirate). 54 Hence, perhaps, that 
welcoming smile with which Kunti greeted ‘Dharrna’ in the passage quoted 
above. Once Bhishma had provided a roof over her head, it was Kunti who 
guarded her sons. Her insecurity was of such dimensions that she dared not 
inform anyone but Vidura—not even Bhishma—of the attempt to poison 
Bhima. Nevertheless she alerted Yudhishthira to mull out the secret message in 
Vidura’s strange parting words spoken in the mlechcha dialect. What an 
implacable will we find revealed in what follows! First Kunti got the tribal 
Nishada woman and her five sons drunk in the House-of-Lac so that no 
evidence was left of the Pandavas’ escape from the gutted dwelling; then she 
instigated ‘Macbeth-Bhima’ to set fire to the house—she, the ‘bringer-forth of 
men-children only’. 55 This ruthless holocaust presaged that of Kurukshetra, 
where the Nishada dynasty that Satyavati had sought to establish through 
Dhritarashtra ended after just two generations, as all his sons were slain except 
for Yuyutsut, born of a Vaishya woman. Afterwards in the forest, with 
unerring instinct, Kunti rallied her sons’ drooping spirits: 

Hail I am Kunti, mother 

of five sons, and I thirst 

for water sitting in their midst! 56 

Where Yudhishthira stopped short of preventing Bhima from killing the 
infatuated Hidimba, Kunti, with remarkable foresight, seized upon this 
fortuitous occurrence to cement an alliance for the friendless five: 

I can see no way 
of taking fit revenge 
for the terrible injustices 


53 Ramayana: Adi parva 1.209.11-15. 

54 Iravati Karve, Yuganta—The End of an Era (Bombay: Deshmukh Prakashan, 1969). Levirate is the custom 
in which a brother or near kinsman is appointed to impregnate the deceased’s wife in order to father sons. 

55 P. Lai, Introduction to Fascicule 19 of Mahahharata (Calcutta: Writers Workshop, 1970), p.2. 

56 Mahabharata 1.153.13. 
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that Duryodhana has done us. 

A grave problem faces us. 

You know Hidimba loves you.... 

Have a son by her. 

I wish it. He will work 
for our welfare. My son, 

I do not want a ‘No’ 

from you. I want your promise 

now, in front of both of us. 57 

We know how useful Ghatotkacha, the fruit of this union, was for them in 
exile, and even more as Arjuna’s saviour from Kama’s infallible weapon. And 
it was again Kunti who instructed her first grandchild about loyalty: 

You are one of the Kurus. 

To me you are like Bhima himself. 

You are the eldest son of the Pandavas, 

Therefore, you should help them. 58 

Thus, the Pandava dynasty was slowly but surely structured into an entity with 
multiracial affinities. Earlier, because of Kunti, Bhima was befriended by the 
naga Aryaka, her father’s maternal grandfather. Now, an alliance with the 
forest-dwelling rakshasas was established. Later, Arjuna would forge alliances 
with the Nagas and others. 

Kunti exhorted her children to attend to the welfare of the common people— 
even at the risk of their lives. In Ekachakra she overruled Yudhishthira’s frantic 
remonstration and deputed Bhima to meet the ogre Baka as a substitute for the 
impoverished Brahmin who gave them shelter. In this exchange between 
mother and son, Kunti, as earlier with Pandu, emerged totally triumphant. 
Yudhishthira exclaimed: 

Mother, what right had you 
to expose him like this? 

Have you lost your reason? 

have our sufferings unbalanced you? 59 


57 Ibid., 1.157.47-49. 

58 Ibid., 1.157.74. 

59 Ibid., 1.164.11. 
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Only once more would he upbraid his mother in such strong terms—after the 
war when she revealed that Kama was his elder brother. Yudhishthira’s 
outburst only showed how little he appreciated the profound wisdom and 
practical sense underlying Kunti’s decision—one that was apparently rash and 
fraught with risk to their sole protector, Bhima. After pointing out that they 
ought to repay the kindness of their host, for ‘He indeed is a man whose 
gratitude/exceeds the favour he receives’, 60 she reminded Yudhishthira of 
Bhima’s extraordinary strength and then taught him an object lesson in 
kingship: 

It is a king’s duty to protect 
even the Shudra if the Shudra 
seeks protection. 61 

It was precisely in failing to protect that Bhishma’s greatest failure as a 
kshatriya warrior could be said to lie. Kunti pulled up her son masterfully, and 
explained her reasons for the decision: 

I am not foolish: don’t think 
me ignorant; I’m not being selfish. 

I know exactly what I am doing. 

This is an act of dharma. 

Yudhishthira, two benefits 
will follow from this act— 
one, we’ll repay a Brahmin, 
two, we’ll gain moral merit ... 
a Kshatriya who helps 
a Brahmin gets the highest 
heaven in his afterlife. 62 

Kunti’s maturity and foresight, her ability to observe life closely and to learn 
from experience to arrive at swift decisions that benefited both society and her 
children, set her apart and above all characters in the Mahabharata , except 
perhaps Krishna. 

In commanding Bhima to marry Hidimba, Kunti showed her clear desire for 
righting the injustices done to her and her sons. 


60 Ibid., 1.164.15. 

61 Ibid., 1.164.28. 

62 Ibid., 1.164.20-22. 
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Her decision to proceed to Panchala was another step in that direction, 
aimed at winning Draupadi as her sons’ wife to forge a princely alliance 
with the Kauravas, the traditional enemy of Hastinapura, and thus to 
challenge them. In Panchala she chose to stay in the hut of a potter, even 
lower on the caste ladder and economic hierarchies than in Ekachakra. She 
brought up her sons from virtually the lowest rung of society to become 
rulers of the kingdom. In that process, she turned necessity into glorious 
gain. The family’s enforced exile brought her sons into intimate contact with 
the people, so that they developed feeling for the needs of the vast majority. 
This equipped them to be true rajas, those who ideally discharge their duty 
of pleasing their subjects. 

Kunti’s foresight perceived that any split among the five would frustrate her 
goal of taking Hastinapura. Moreover, Vyasa had already briefed them in 
Ekachakra 63 that Draupadi was fated to have five husbands because of Shiva’s 
boon in a previous birth, and had urged them to proceed to Panchala to win her 
as their common wife. Hence, Kunti played a grim charade of pretending not to 
know what Bhima and Arjuna meant when they asked her to see what they had 
brought home. After Draupadi was won, Yudhishthira and the two Madreyas 
slipped out of the svayamvara hall. 64 They were already with their mother when 
Draupadi arrived. Kunti knew that the only way to forge an unbreakable link 
among the five was not to allow them to become enamoured of different wives. 
Because for so long their lives had been governed by her and had revolved only 
around her, she could be replaced only by a single woman if that unified focus 
was to persist. It was as though she were bringing into practice the Atharva 
Vedic injunction: 

May your drink be the same, may your food be common. 

I bind you together with one common bond. 

United, gather round the sacrificial fire 

like the spokes of a chariot-wheel round the nave. 65 

Draupadi, of course, was virtually born from the yajnic fire altar. 

Hence, Kunti deliberately asked that whatever has been brought should be 
shared and enjoyed as usual. After ‘discovering’ her ‘mistake’, her only 
worry was that something needed to be done so that her command remained 


63 Ibid., 1.168. 

64 Ibid., 1.190.29. 

65 A.C. Bose, The Call of the Vedas (Bombay: Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 1988), p.262 (Mahahharata III.30.6). 
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obeyed. 66 Yudhishthira’s speech to the Panchala king Drupada amply clarified 
that the decision was Kunti’s (even though the brothers had eagerly acquiesced, 
each having Draupadi in his heart). 67 It was also a magnificent tribute to the total 
respect and implicit obedience paid by the brothers to Kunti. Despite all the paeans 
to Gandhari’s virtues, her complete failure as a mother to command any respect 
from her son Duryodhana only served to highlight the qualities that made Kunti 
pre-eminent among all the women in the Mahabharata, as Yudhishthira stated: 

My mother’s will is my will 
because I think she is right.... 

Isn’t it said that obedience 
to gurus is a supreme virtue? 

What greater guru than one’s mother? ... 

To me this is the highest dharma. 68 

Thus it is instructive to see how desperate Kunti was that her stratagem should 
not be foiled. As Yudhishthira finished, she immediately appealed to the sage 
Vyasa, her father-in-law: 

What dharma-firm Yudhishthira says 
is right. I fear my words will 
become as pointless as lies. 

And if that happens, will I 
not be tainted with untruth? 69 

Perhaps subconsciously she was also protecting herself. By manoeuvring 
Draupadi into having five husbands—the same number of men as she herself 
had ‘known’—Kunti effectively ensured that her daughter-in-law would never 
be able to point an accusing finger at her for having had sexual relations with 
men other than her spouse. 70 As usual, she ensured that she had her way, this 
time with the help of Vyasa. Formally blessing Draupadi after the marriage 
ceremony, Kunti declared: 

May you be queen of 
the kingdom of the Kurus 


66 Mahabharata 1.193.4-5. 

61 Ibid., 1.193.12. 

68 Ibid., 1.197.29, & 198.17. 

69 Ibid., 1.198.18. 

70 However in the Bengali tele-serial Draupadi (1999), this is precisely what Draupadi does. Also, see 
Nrisingha Prasad Bhaduri’s excellent study, Krishna Kunti Kaunteya (Calcutta: Ananda, 1998). 
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with your dharma-loving husband 
in the capital of Kurujangala. 71 

Later her nephew, Krishna, came forward with an offer of Yadava wealth to 
build up the power of the Pandavas. The soundness of Kunti’s strategy was 
proved when the Kauravas planned to destroy the Pandavas’ unity by 
despatching lovely hetaerae to seduce them. Kama pointed out that as they 
were wedded to a common wife of extraordinary beauty, this ploy was bound 
to fail. 

After this Kunti retreated into the background, leaving pride of place to 
Draupadi. Proof of her astonishing self-effacement was seen in the Pandavas 
not consulting her when they were invited to the dice-game, which was very 
unusual in the context of her over-arching influence over them until their 
marriage. And this first instance of her removing herself from the decision¬ 
making role led to disaster. 

Kunti emerged from the shadows three times to intervene decisively. When her 
sons were exiled, she decided to remain in Hastinapura as a silent but constant 
and visible reproach to Dhritarashtra of her sons’ violated rights. Later, in the 
Udyoga Parva, she told Krishna, who had come on a peace embassy, to urge 
Yudhishthira to fight for their rights as kshatriyas must—reprimanding him for 
abandoning his duty as king and mistakenly believing that espousing peace was 
the proper dhcmna. Then to further convince him, she repeated a tactic used 
during the Varanavata exile. 

Can anything be more humiliating than 
that your mother, 

friendless and alone, should have to 
eat other’s food? 

Strong-armed one, recover the ancestral 
paternal kingdom, 

use gentleness, dissension, gifts, force 
or negotiation. 

Follow the dharma of rajas, redeem 
your family honour. 

Do not, with your brothers, watch your 
merits waste away. 72 


71 Mahabharata 1.209.9. 

72 Mahabharata V. 132.32-34. 
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And after that she assumed the persona of Vidula, berating her son Sanjaya- 
Yudhishthira who was reluctant to face battle again after defeat: 

Flare up, even if briefly, like 
tinduka-wood 

Do not smoulder away in billowing 
tireless smoke. 73 

To these twin spurs employed to prick them on, Kunti now added the climactic 
motivation: insult to her daughter-in-law, mincing no words in upbraiding her 
five sons to arouse their hibernating manhood: 

The princess of Panchala followed all dharmas, 
yet in your presence 
they mocked her—how can you ever 
forgive this insult? 

The kingdom lost did not hurt me, 
the defeat at dice 

did not hurt me; the exile of my sons 
did not hurt me 

so much as the humiliation of Draupadi 
weeping in the sabha 

as they mocked her. Nothing was more painful 
than that insult. 74 

Finally, to secure the safety of her sons, Kunti made a conscious decision to 
undergo the trauma of acknowledging her shame, kept secret so long, to her 
first-born Kama—not knowing that Krishna has already approached Kama 
with the same secret, baiting his offer with the prospect of Draupadi becoming 
his wife: 75 

The Vrishni lady, the Kaurava wife 
waited; 

she wilted in the sun’s heat like 


73 Ibid., V.133.14. 

74 Ibid., V.137.16-18. 

75 Buddhadeb Bose wrote a brilliant verse play on this in Bengali. Pratham Partha, translated by Kanak 
Kanti De as Three Mahabharat Verse Plays (Calcutta: Writers Workshop, 1991). The Karna-Kunti 
encounter is immortalised in Rabindranath Tagore’s long poem ‘Karna-Kunti Sambad’ transcreated by 
Shyamashree Lai as ‘Karna-Kunti Face to Face’, in P. Lai (ed.), Vyasa’s Mahabharata: Creative Insights 
(Calcutta: Writers Workshop, 1992), pp. 155-66. 
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a faded lotus garland. 

She sheltered in the shade of Kama’s dress 76 

Although Kama rejected Kunti as she had rejected him after his birth, in that 
apparent failure lay Kunti’s victory, for she obtained his promise not to kill any 
of the Pandavas except Arjuna. Moreover, she effectively weakened him from 
within. While he knew that he was battling his mother’s sons, they were only 
aware that he was the detestable charioteer’s son who must be slain for his 
crimes against Draupadi and Abhimanyu. 

Kunti had that rare capacity to surprise that distinguishes the kanya. When, 
lastly, all that she had worked for had been achieved, she astonished everyone 
by retiring to the forest with—of all people—Dhritarashtra and Gandhari, to 
spend her last days serving those who were responsible for her sufferings. 
Kunti’s reply to her bewildered sons’ anguished questions was that she had 
inspired them to fight so that they would not suffer oppression; and that having 
glutted herself with joy during her husband’s rule, she had no wish to enjoy a 
kingdom won by her sons. How effortlessly she transcended the symbiotic 
bonds of maternity! Seated calmly, she accepted death as a forest fire engulfed 
her. It is profoundly significant that the Mahabharata declares her the 
incarnation of sidclhi , fulfilment. She is indeed the consummation of 
womanhood and the archetype of that modern phenomenon, the single mother. 

The etymology of the word kanya provides a clue as to why these women were 
thus celebrated. The sun-god himself told Kunti that the word came from i kan 
(‘to be satisfied, or pleased, to shine, to please, be liked, or wished for, to strive 
after, desire, wish’)—one who is radiant, who is desired by all, and who is 
satisfied and pleased with herself. While giving her his boon, Durvasa had 
explained that anyone she summoned would be bound to satisfy her desires. 77 
Because the kanya is empowered to choose her partner, said Surya, she is 
independent. 78 Kunti is the pre-eminent example in Indian mythology of the 
kanya. An integrated personality, with her libido under control, she has only 
had one son from each of the four relationships, and does not take advantage 
of Pandu’s hankering to enter into sexual dalliance with more men. 79 Making 
her own way in a hostile world, she established her sons and went on to 


76 Mahabharata V. 144.29. 

77 Mahabharata IV.305.98 

78 Mahabharata IV.303.10. & 304.13. 

79 I am indebted for this insight to my mother, Smt. Suprobhat Bhattacharya. 
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sublimate the ego. Finally, she transcended the self to give up her life, 
reconciled, made whole, calm of mind, all passion spent. 

Even more than Satyavati, Kunti is a ‘virgin’ in the Jungian sense. Originally, 
this word connoted precisely the opposite of what it has come to mean. Ishtar 
and Aphrodite, the goddesses of love in ancient Mesopotamia and Greece, were 
called virgins. Later patriarchal cultures denounced them as immoral and 
wanton. The boon of virginity is not just a physical condition but refers to an 
inner state of the psyche which remains untrammelled by any slavish 
dependence on another. Kunti is ‘one-in-herself, an integrated personality 
who ‘belongs to herself while she is virgin-unwed and may not be compelled 
either to maintain chastity or to yield to an unwanted embrace.... This liberty 
of action involves the right to refuse intimacies as well as to accept them.... It 
may be used of a woman who has had much sexual experience; it may be even 
applied to a prostitute. Its real significance is to be found in its use as contrasted 
with “married”’. 80 Pandu’s second wife Madri, his mother Ambalika, his 
brother Dhritarashtra’s mother Ambika and his wife Gandhari, and Arjuna’s 
other wife Subhadra, present the exact opposite: the ‘married’ woman who is 
dependent on what others think. Ambika and Ambalika silently accepted their 
mother-in-law Satyavati’s command to be impregnated by the physically 
repulsive Vyasa. Madri immolated herself on her husband’s funeral pyre. 
Gandhari blinded herself so that she would not exceed her blind husband. ‘She 
is not one-in-herself, but acts as a female counterpart or syzygy to some 
male’. 81 On the other hand, ‘The woman who is psychologically virgin is not 
dependant in this way. She is what she is because that is what she is. The 
woman who is virgin, one-in-herself, does what she does—not because of any 
desire to please, not to be liked, or to be approved, even by herself; not because 
of any desire to gain power over another ... but because what she does is 
true ... she is not influenced by the considerations that make the non-virgin 
woman, whether married or not, trim her sails and adapt herself to expediency 
dependent on what other people think. Her actions may, indeed, be 
unconventional’. 82 Does this not describe Ahalya, Tara and Kunti? 


Draupadi-Panchali-Krishnaa-Yajnaseni 

What of Draupadi? Like Ahalya and Sita, Draupadi was ayonija, not born of 
woman. Where Ahalya was the Tilottama prototype, created from all that is 


80 M. Esther Harding, Women’s Mysteries (London: Rider, 1971) p.103. 

81 Ibid., p. 125. 

82 Ibid., p.126. 
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most lovely in the cosmos, and Sita was ploughed up from a furrow, Draupadi 
was the product of a sacrificial rite to wreak vengeance. Actually, she arrived as 
a bonus, because Drupada, the king of Panchala, was bent on performing the 
yajna to obtain a son who would take revenge on his schoolmate Drona; he had 
not asked for a daughter at all. Like Athena, Draupadi sprang full-grown in the 
bloom of youth from the yajna vedi (sacrificial altar), not requiring the matrix 
of a human womb. Interestingly, she is the only kanyd whose appearance is 
described in detail: 

... eye-ravishing Panchali, 
black-and-smiling-eyed.... 

Shining coppery carved nails, 

Soft eye-lashes, 

Swelling breasts 
Shapely thighs... 
neither short 

nor tall, neither dark nor pale, 
with wavy dark-blue hair, 
eyes like autumn-lotus leaves, 
fragrant like the lotus... 
extraordinarily accomplished, 

soft-spoken and gentle_ 

She is the last to sleep, 

the first to wake 

even earlier than the early-rising 

cowherds and shepherds. 

Her sweat-bathed face is lovely, 
like the lotus, like 
the jasmine; slim-waisted like 
the middle of the sacred 
vedi, long-haired, pink-lipped, 
and smooth-skinned . 83 

Dark like her great grandmother-in-law Gandhakali-Satyavati, hence named 
Krishnaa, which also stresses her unique relationship with Krishna as her sakhi- 
sakha (loving-and-most-loved-friend), and like Satyavati-Yojanagandha gifted 
with blue-lotus fragrance wafting for several miles, she ‘knew’—like her 
mother-in-law Kunti and great grandmother-in-law Satyavati—more than one 
man. Like Kunti, she was described as an amorous lover: ‘Draupadi bhratripati 


83 


Mahabharata 1.169.44-46, & 11.65.33-37. Panchali is another name for Draupadi. 
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ca pancanam kamini tathd . 84 Yet she was in an immeasurably greater 
predicament than Kunti or Satyavarti. Where theirs were momentary 
encounters, Draupadi had to live out her entire life parcelled out among five 
men within the sacrament of marriage . 85 Was there a link here to the Yedic 
marital hymns where the bride was first offered to the gods Soma, Gandharva 
and Agni—and only then to the human bridegroom? 

Soma obtained her first of all; next the Gandharva was her lord. 

Agni was thy third husband: now one born of woman is thy fourth. 
Soma to the Gandharva, and to Agni the Gandharva gave: 

And Agni hath bestowed on me riches and sons and this my 
spouse . 86 

According to Yillipputtur’s Tamil version of the epic, Draupadi bathed in fire 
after each marriage, emerging chaste like the pole star . 87 The South Indian cult 
of Draupadi sculpts her holding a closed lotus bud symbolising virginity, as 
opposed to the open lotus of fertility that her co-wife Subhadra holds. And 
Narada said that she regained her kanya condition before each marriage: 

Lovely-waisted and noble became a kanya again 
Every time before every marriage . 88 

Ahalya-like, Draupadi transformed herself into stone by invoking her chastity 
in an act of truth when touched by the demon Kempirnacuran . 89 Her children 
were born from drops of blood pierced out of Bhima’s hand with her nails as 
she returned after nocturnal foraging on the battlefield. In the Telegu tradition, 
Krishna explained to Bhima that Draupadi was the primal Shakti whom he had 
promised to satiate with human flesh—which is why he arranged the 
Kurukshetra War, and why she roamed the battlefield at night consuming 
corpses. Draupadi’s dissatisfaction at the blood of the Pandavas not having 
been shed to propitiate her was made good by Krishna through a second 
Kurukshetra battle that was central to the Alha and Krsnamsacarita (paralleled 
in the Tamil and Telugu martial tales). By reincarnating as Bela in the Alha, 
and subsequently as Yakajoti, the Rani of Raja Desing in the south, Draupadi 


84 Brahmavaivarta Parana 4.115.73. 

85 Pratibha Ray portrays this at length in her award-winning novel Yajnaseni: The Story of Draupadi (trans. 
Pradip Bhattacharya) (New Delhi: RUPA, 1995). 

86 The Hymns of the Rigveda 10.58.4CMH (trans. R.T.H. Griffith) (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass. 1973). 

87 A. Hiltebeitel, The Cult of Draupadi. Vol.I (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass. 1988), p.438. 

88 Mahahharata 1.197.14. 

89 Hiltebeitel, The Cult of Draupadi, Vol.I, pp.220, 290-1. 
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completed her cycle of seven births as a .sail. All these re-imagined Draupadis 
were distinguished by the indomitable courage and shrewdness with which they 
faced insuperable obstacles in a scenario that localised the epic dimensions of 
the Mahabharata . 90 Like Kunti, she resembled Madhavi, ancestress of the 
Kurus, in retaining her virginity despite having many husbands. Kunti herself 
described Draupadi to Krishna as sarvadharmopacayinam (fosterer of all 
virtues ), 91 using the identical term by which Yayati described his daughter 
Madhavi while gifting her to Galava . 92 Both occurrences of this epithet in the 
same parva were surely deliberate on the part of the seer-poet to draw attention 
to the correspondences between the two. 

A true ‘virgin’, Draupadi-Panchali had very much a mind of her own. Krishna 
and Panchali appeared for the first time together in the bridegroom-choice 
ceremony and made decisive interventions. It was Panchali's categorical 
refusal—wholly unexpected—to accept Kama as a suitor that altered the entire 
complexion of that assembly and, indeed, the course of the Mahabharata epic 
itself. The affront to Kama sowed the seeds of the assault upon her in the dice- 
game. It was her sakha- to-be (intimate friend-to-be), Krishna, who stepped in 
to put an end to the skirmish between the furious kings and the disguised 
Pandavas in the bridegroom-choice hall. Taking advantage of her unique 
relationship with Krishna, Draupadi-Panchali dared to upbraid him: 

No husband have I, nor son 
nor brother, nor father; and 
O Madhusudana, even 

• 9T 

you are not mine. 

In particular, she reminded Krishna that he was bound fourfold to protect her: 

For four reasons, Krishna, you 
are bound to protect me ever: 

I’m related. I’m renowned, 

I’m your sakhi and 
all revere you . 94 


90 A. Hiltebeitel, Rethinking India's Oral and Classical Epics (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1999). 

91 Mahabharata V. 137.16. 

92 Ibid., V.115.11; and A. Hiltebeitel, The Ritual of Battle (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1976) pp.222—4. 

93 Mahabharata III.10.125 (author’s translation). 

94 Ibid., III.10.127 (author’s translation). 
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Draupadi-Panchali, whose other name is ‘Krishnaa’, also enjoyed a different 
special relationship with Krishna that is seen in unexpectedly delicate, 
understated interactions. When Krishna told Yudhishthira that Arjuna had 
one physical defect that condemned him to misfortune, ‘Krishnaa-Draupadi 
glanced askance at Krishna in annoyance ’. 95 Yet Krishna’s reaction was one of 
approval at her display of love. Her relationship with Krishna and with Arjuna, 
too, was complicated, because she was celebrated as the incarnation of Shri 
who is also Lakshmi, the spouse of Vishnu incarnated as Krishna. In the 
Puranic accounts, Shri left the demons and went over to the gods to become 
Indra’s ‘good fortune and prosperity’. Arjuna, of course, was Indra’s son. 
Draupadi’s insistence on accompanying the Pandavas into exile was, therefore, 
doubly significant: their Shri had not abandoned them. Throughout the exile 
Draupadi constantly badgered Yudhishthira to arouse in him a desire to win 
back what she symbolised that he had gambled away. Shri was also the 
mysterious femme fatale, weeping tears that turned into golden lotuses in the 
Ganges, who took the intrigued Indra into the presence of Shiva playing at dice 
with his consort. Shiva imprisoned Indra in a cave where he found four other 
Indras already captive. These five were condemned to be reborn on earth, along 
with the female who drew them here, as the four Pandavas and Draupadi. 

Draupadi-Panchali was fully conscious of her sexual power. She used it to get 
her way with Bhima in Virata’s kitchen , 96 and with Krishna in turning the 
peace-embassy into a declaration of war . 97 And the captivating pose she struck 
when alone in Kamyaka forest, which enchanted Jayadratha, is another telling 
instance. Leaning against a kaclamba tree, holding on to a branch with an 
upraised hand, her upper garment displaced, she flashed like lightning against 
clouds or like the flame of a lamp quivering in the night-breeze . 98 Although as 
lovely as Sita left alone in the wilderness, no Ravana would have succeeded in 
spiriting Draupadi away! When Jayadratha seized her, she repulsed him so hard 
that he fell to the ground! On finding him bent on forcing himself upon her, she 
mounted his chariot, calmly asking the family priest to report to her husbands. 
There was no Sita-like lamentation here, no shrill cries for succour. As her 
husbands closed in on Jayadratha, she taunted him with an elaborate 
description of the prowess of each and the inevitable trouncing that would 
follow. 


95 Mahabharata XIV.89. 

96 Ibid., IV.20. 

97 Ibid.y. 82. 

98 Ibid., IV.264.1. 
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The manner in which Draupadi manipulated Bhima to destroy Kichaka is a 
fascinating lesson in the art and craft of sexual power. She did not turn to 
Arjuna, knowing him to be a true disciple of Yudhishthira as evidenced during 
the dice-game. It was only Bhima who had roared his outrage. Now she sought 
him out in the dark of the night. Finding him asleep in the kitchen, she snuggled 
up to him like a woman aroused (this is significant—she was not actually 
aroused but was using her sexual skills), like (we are told) a wild she-crane 
presses close to its mate and a three-year old cow in season rubs against a bull. 
She twined herself round Bhima as a creeper entwines a massive shala tree, as a 
lioness clasps the sleeping king of beasts in a dense forest, as a she-elephant 
embraces a huge tusker. As Bhima awoke in her arms, Draupadi administered 
the coup-de-grace by addressing him in dulcet v/«a-like tones pitched at the 
Gandhara note. To rouse his anger, she narrated all her misfortunes—how she, 
a princess, had now to carry water for the queen’s toilet, how she had to bear 
barbed comments from maids. She particularly mentioned how she swooned 
when he wrestled with wild beasts. Finally, in an ineffably feminine touch, she 
extended to him her palms chapped with grinding unguents for the queen. Flis 
reaction was all that she had hoped for: 

Wolf-waisted foe-crushing Bhima covered 

His face with the 

Delicate, chapped hands of his wife, 

And burst into tears." 

Kichaka’s fate was sealed. After he had been pounded to a pulp, Draupadi 
recklessly flaunted the corpse before his kin, revelling in her revenge. 
Unsurprisingly, they abducted her and she had again to be saved, by Bhima, 
from being burnt to death with Kichaka’s corpse. 

Earlier, in the dice-game, Draupadi-Yajnaseni 100 shocked everyone by 
challenging the Kuru elders’ very concept of dharma. Instead of meekly 
obeying her eldest husband’s summons, she sent back a query which none 
would be able to answer until the very end of the epic: how could Yudhishthira, 
having lost himself, stake her at all? Draupadi-Yajnaseni had a brilliant mind, 
was utterly ’one-in-herself and did not hesitate to berate the Kuru elders for 
countenancing wickedness. As a furious Kama directed that she be dragged 
away to the servants’ quarters, she cried out to her silent husbands. Receiving 
no response, with quick presence of mind she seized upon a social ritual to 


99 Ibid., IV.20.30. 

100 Yajnaseni is another name for Draupadi which means born from (he sacrificial ritual. 
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wrest some moments of respite from the pillaging hands. Her speech dripped 
with sarcasm. The elders whom she ceremoniously saluted, deliberately using 
the word ‘duty’, had remained silent despite Vidura’s exhortation to do their 
duty and protect the royal daughter-in- law. (Significantly, it was only Vikarna 
and a servant-maid’s son, Vidura, who had voiced their outrage.) The epic also 
says that it was Dharma who protected Draupadi when her brother-in-law 
Duhshasana tried to strip her of her clothing in the royal assembly hall. 
Dharma is Vidura’s other name. Draupadi-Yajnaseni’s choice of words should 
be noted: 

One duty remains, which 
I must now do. Dragged 
by this mighty hero, 

I nearly forgot. I 
was so confused. 

Sirs, I bow to all of you, all my elders 
and superiors. Forgive me for 
not doing so earlier. 

It was not all my fault, 
gentlemen of the sabha . 101 

It was the ‘mighty hero' Duhshasana who was dragging away his defenceless 
menstruating sister-in-law by the hair, clad only in a single cloth. Yet it was 
Draupadi-Yajnaseni who apologised for having ‘nearly forgot’ her duty while 
the elders were wholly oblivious of theirs, despite being reminded of them by 
Vidura. It was surely not her fault that she was being outraged, and certainly it 
was not she who was ‘so confused’—but rather the Kuru elders of whom 
Bhishma says: 

Our elders, learned in dharma, 

Drona and others, sit 

Here with lowered eyes like dead men 

with life-breaths gone . 102 

Draupadi-Yajnaseni succeeded in winning back freedom for her enslaved 
husbands—a deed for which she was warmly applauded by Kama on whose 
orders she had been almost stripped: like a boat she had rescued her husbands 


101 Mahabharata 11.67.30. 

102 Ibid., 11.69.20. 
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who were drowning in a sea of sorrows . 103 But with striking dignity, Draupadi- 
Yajnaseni refused to take the third boon the blind king Dhritarashtra offered, 
because with her husbands free and in possession of their weapons, she did not 
need boons from anyone. No modern feminist can surpass her in being in 
charge of herself. Can we imagine anyone so cruelly treated? Draupadi- 
Yajnaseni was virtually disrobed while her husbands sat by mute; faced 
abduction in the forest and had to countenance her eldest husband forgive her 
abductor; was molested again in court and reprimanded by her eldest husband 
for making a scene; was then carried off to be burnt alive; had to suffer her 
husbands asking Krishna to sue for peace; and finally found that all her kith 
and kin and her sons had been slain. How did this woman remain sane? 

An illuminating contrast can be seen in Shaivya, the wife of King 
Harishchandra . 104 She did not utter a word when the sage Vishvamitra drove 
her out of her kingdom, belabouring her with a stick because she was too 
exhausted to move swiftly . 105 She herself suggested to Harishchandra that since she 
had fulfilled her function by presenting him with a son, he should sell her to pay 
Vishvamitra what he required . 106 When the Brahmin she was sold to dragged her 
by her hair, she remained silent . 107 This is precisely the conduct of a sati who 
utterly wipes out her own self and lives only in, through, and for, her husband. 

The kanya’s personality, on the other hand, blazes forth quite independently of 
her spouse and offspring. She seeks to fulfil herself regardless of social and 
family norms. Thus Draupadi did not rest until the revenge for which her father 
had conducted the fire sacrifice was completed, and the insult she suffered had 
been wiped out in blood. Throughout her thirteen years of exile, she never 
allowed her husbands and her sakha to forget how she was outraged—and how 
they were deceitfully deprived of their kingdom. To this end Draupadi 
obdurately kept her long tresses unbound, to serve as a constant reminder of 
the outrage perpetrated on her. And when she found all her husbands, except 
Sahadeva, in favour of suing for peace, she brought all her feminine charm to 
bear to turn the course of events towards war. Pouring out a litany of her 
injuries, she took up her serpent-like, thick, glossy hair and urged Krishna to 
recall her tresses when he sued for peace. Sobbing, she declared that her five 
sons, led by Abhimanyu and her old father and brothers, would avenge her 
even if her husbands would not. Krishna bowed to her entreaties: 


103 Ibid., 11.72.1-3. 

104 Mahabharcita Markandeya Parana, Cantos 7-8 (Calcutta: Nababharat Publishers, 1986). 

105 Ibid., 7.29. 

106 Ibid., 8.30-31. 

107 Ibid., 8.56. 
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Consider those you disfavour 
As already dead! ... 

The Himavant hills may move, the 
Earth shatter 

In a hundred pieces, heaven collapse; 

My promise stands.... 

You will see your enemies killed . 108 

The course of the great epic is really determined by Kunti and the dark 
four, Kali-Satyavati, Krishna-Dvaipayana-Vyasa, Vaasudeva-Krishna, and 
Draupadi-Yajnaseni-Krishnaa, of whom three are kanya s. The black waters of 
the Yamuna link the first three, while Satyavati, Kunti and Draupadi are 
prototypes of one another. 

What did other women in the epic have to say about Draupadi? Krishna’s 
favourite wife, Satyabhama, showered Draupadi with gratitude for sharing 
with her the secret art of love which allowed her to keep five husbands in tow. 
Draupadi’s only rival for Arjuna’s love was Krishna’s sister, Subhadra, whom 
Arjuna abducted at Krishna’s behest. But when Subhadra met Draupadi for 
the first time, she went in the dress of a gopika (cowgirl) to gain her favour. 
Duryodhana bore witness to Draupadi’s impact: 

Krishnaa-Draupadi, the suffering Krishnaa, engages in fierce 
ascesis to destroy me and ensure her husbands’ success, ever she 
lies on the ground. Even Vaasudeva’s sister, discarding status and 
pride, assumed the role of Krishnaa’s servitor, ever obeying her . 109 

The dark fiery ’virgin’, Draupadi, was the counterpoint of the fair traditional 
wife Subhadra, whose name means ‘very auspicious’, and who became 
subordinate to the overwhelmingly destructive nature of her senior co-wife . 110 

Draupadi’s mother-in-law Kunti asked her nephew Krishna to convey to ‘that 
auspicious and famous Krishnaa, O Krishna, that what irked me most was not 
losing the kingdom, or the exile of my sons, but the humiliation of that great 
dark woman weeping in the sabha as they mocked her. Nothing [was] 
more painful than that insult ’; 111 and to tell Arjuna to ‘follow Draupadi’s 


108 Mahabharata V.82.45 & 48. 

109 Ibid., IX.4.18-19. 

110 Alf Hiltebeitel. ‘Two Krsnas, Three Krsnas, Four Krsnas, More Krsnas', in Journal of South Asian 
Literature , Vol.XX. no.l (1985), pp.71-7. 

111 Mahabharata V.137.17-8. 
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path ’. 112 As with Kunti, the power and nobility that radiated from Draupadi 
placed her far above the other female characters. 

Draupadi is the only instance in epic mythology of a sati becoming a kanya. 
The Southern Recension of the epic states that in an earlier birth as Nalayani 
(also named Indrasena), she was married to Maudgalya, an irascible sage 
afflicted with leprosy. Nalayani is shown to be so utterly devoted to her abusive 
husband that when one of his fingers dropped into their meal, she calmly 
removed it and ate the rice without revulsion. Pleased by this, Maudgalya 
offered her a boon, and she asked him to make love to her in five lovely forms. 
But she was insatiable. Maudgalya got fed up and reverted to ascesis. When she 
remonstrated and insisted that he continue their love-life, he caused her to be 
reborn and have five husbands (to satisfy her lust). Thereupon she practised 
severe penance and so pleased Shiva, who bestowed on her the boon of 
regaining her virginity after being with each husband . 113 By asserting her 
womanhood and refusing to accept a life of blind subservience to her husband, 
Nalayani the sati was transformed into Yajnaseni the kanya. 

As Indrasena Mudgalani, she was one of the few women mentioned in the Rig 
Veda , 114 a heroic female charioteer who fought with rustlers, and so helped her 
husband win hundreds of thousands of cattle . 115 According to the Brahmavai- 
varta Parana , Draupadi was the reincarnation of the shadow-Sita who was 
Vedavati reborn after being molested by Ravana, and would become the 
Lakshmi of the fourteen Mahendras in Svarga, of whom five incarnated as the 
Pandavas . 116 Because she existed in the three yuga epochs (in Satya as 
Vedavati, in Treta as Sita and in Dvapara as Draupadi), she was known as 
trihayani (spanning or existing in three epochs) and because she was a vaishnavi 
krishnabhakta (a devotee of Vishnu’s incarnation Krishna) she was named 
’Krishnaa’. Draupadi's astonishing intellectual acumen also had its roots in 
Vedavati, who was so named because the Vedas were ever present on the tip of 
her tongue . 117 Significantly, this same text states that after the fire ordeal, the 
lovely and youthful shadow-Sita was advised by Rama and Agni to worship 


112 Ibid., V.135.19. 

113 Vettam Mani, Puranic Encyclopaedia (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1975), p.549. Mani does not provide the 
source of this story. See also M.V. Subramaniam, The Mahabharata Story. Vyasa and Variations (Madras: 
Higginbothams, 1967), pp.46-7. 

114 Rig Veda X.102. 

115 H.C. Chakladar, 'Some Aspects of Social Life in Ancient India’, The Cultural Heritage of India, Vol.2, 
(Calcutta: Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture, 2nd ed, 1962), p.574. 

6 Brahmavaivarta Pur ana: Prakriti khanda 14.54 and Krishna Janma khanda 116.22-23. 

117 7AW.14.64. 
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Shiva, even though, tormented by sexual desire, she prayed again and again, 
asking the three-eyed god for a husband five times. 118 

As far back as 1887, the Bengali litterateur Bankimchandra Chattopadhyay 
drew an illuminating distinction between Sita and Draupadi, noting that while 
the former was chiefly a wife in whom the softer feminine qualities were 
expressed, the latter was pre-eminently a tremendously forceful queen in whom 
woman’s steel will, pride and brilliant intellect were most evident, a befitting 
consort indeed of mighty Bhimasena. 119 He also pointed out that Draupadi 
represented woman’s selflessness in performing all household duties flawlessly 
but detachedly. In her he saw exemplified the Gita s prescription for controlling 
the senses by the higher self. Since a wife was supposed to present her husband 
with a son, she gave one to each of the Pandavas, but no more—a conquest 
over the senses, as in the case of Kunti. Once this duty was over, there was no 
further sexual relationship between her and the Pandavas. That is why, despite 
having five husbands, Draupadi was the acme of chastity. Akin to her sakha 
Krishna, lotus-like, she was fully of the world of senses yet never immersed in 
it. The bloom of her unique personality spread its fragrance far and wide, 
soaring above the worldly mire in which it was rooted. 

Ultimately, the fact that Draupadi stood quite apart from her five husbands 
was brought home tellingly when not one of them—not even Sahadeva of 
whom she took care with maternal solicitude, nor her favourite Arjuna— 
tarried by her side when she lay dying on the Himalayan slopes, nathavati 
anathavat (husbanded, yet unprotected). 120 That is when we realise that this 
remarkable ‘virgin’ never asked anything for herself. Born unwanted, thrust 
abruptly into a polyandrous marriage, she seemed to have had a profound 
awareness of being an instrument in bringing about the extinction of an effete 
epoch, so that a new age could begin. And being so aware, as Yajnaseni she 
offered up her entire being as a flaming sacrifice in that holocaust over which 
Krishna was the presiding deity. This feature of transcending the lower self, of 
becoming an instrument of a higher design, is what seems to constitute a 
common trait in these ever-to-be-remembered women. Remembering them 
daily, learning from them how to sublimate our petty ego to reach the higher 
self, we transcend sin. That is what set them apart from the Western Janus-face 
archetype of the Madonna and the whore. 


ni Ibid., 14.57. 

119 Bankim Chandra Chattopadhyay, 'Draupadi', in Jogeshchandra Bagal (ed.), Bibidha Prabandha Bankim 
Rachanabali Part 2 (Calcutta: Sahitya Samsad, 13th reprint 1998), pp.170-5. 

120 A term used by Dhritarashtra to describe Draupadi in his lament in Mahabharata 1.157 and by Kunti in 
Mahabharata V.90.87. 
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These kanyas provide a parallel to the three forms of the ancient Arcadian 
goddess, Hera: maiden; fulfilled woman; and woman of sorrows. This entire 
cycle is clearly visible in the lives of the kanyas. Like Draupadi before each of 
her five marriages, Hera, too, would emerge from her bath in the Kanathos 
spring as virgin anew. As Hera was also her daughter Hebe, and Demeter was 
also Kore-Persephone, so Satyavati was also Kunti, and Kunti was also 
Draupadi. Like Demeter-Nemesis and the ‘awful Persephone, queen of Hades, 
who aroused both admiration and fear, Draupadi was Krishnaa the dark 
goddess, the virgin Yira-Shakti whose cult still exists in South India, supping 
full of horrors on the battlefield at night, the primal uncontrolled, chaotic 
persona of Prakrit! 121 Yajnaseni, like the Kore Helen, was heralded by the 
announcement that she would be the destruction of warriors. Like Demeter and 
Helen, Panchali was always subjected to violence: her svayamvara (bridegroom- 
choice ceremony) ended in strife; a fivefold marriage was imposed upon her; she 
was outraged in the royal court twice over; Jayadratha and Kichaka 
attemptedto rape her; and the Upakichakas sought to burn her alive. As with 
vengeful Demeter-Erinys and Helen, Draupadi seemed to attract rape and 
wreaked vengeance thereafter. Again, like the vengeful Amba, whose suicide in 
flames represented the inner anguish consuming her and who took rebirth to 
exact a blood-price for her outraged femininity by causing Bhishma’s death, 
Yajnaseni was veritably a virgin goddess of war—like Artemis and Athene. 

Another common feature these five kanya maidens shared was ‘motherlessness’. 
The births of Ahalya, Satyavati and Draupadi were unnatural, none having a 
mother. We know nothing of Tara’s mother. Mandodari’s mother is Herna, 
who remains just a name. The motherless Gandhakali and Pritha, as 
adolescents, were left by their foster-fathers to the mercies of two eccentric 
sages. They became unwed mothers with no option but to discard their first¬ 
borns. Pritha’s mother is never mentioned, even when her father gave her away. 
As Kunti, she found no foster-mother either and her only succour was an old 
midwife. And if Draupadi had hoped to find her missing mother in her mother- 
in-law, she was tragically deceived. Kunti thrust her into a polyandrous 
marriage that exposed her to salacious gossip that reached a horrendous climax 
when Kama called her a public woman for whom being clothed or naked was 
immaterial. Finally, as if that were not enough, Kunti urged her to take special 
care of her fifth husband, Sahadeva, like a mother! Surely no other woman ever 
faced this peculiar predicament of dealing simultaneously with five husbands, 
first as spouse, then as elder or younger brother-in-law, in an unending cycle. 


121 Hiltebeitel, The Cult of Draupadi, Vol.l, p.29I: and Alf Hiltebeitel, The Cult of Draupadi, Vol.2 (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1991), p.400. 
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Moreover it is noticeable that Ahalya, Satyavati and Draupadi did not exhibit 
maternal qualities. Ahalya’s son Shatananda abandoned her and lived 
comfortably in Janaka’s court, expressing relief that she was finally acceptable 
in society. Valmiki had not a word to say about the mother-son relationship 
between Ahalya and Shatananda. Vyasa, Satyavarti's son, was abandoned by 
both his parents and attributed his survival to chance. Draupadi’s five sons are 
mere names and were not even nurtured by her. Indeed, since Bankimchandra 
over a hundred years ago, many scholars jumped on this fact to question the 
actuality of her maternity. And there is some evidence for this interpretation, 
for it was stated that Draupadi’s sons were not products of coitus but were 
born from drops of blood that fell when, in her terrifying Kali form, her nails 
pierced Bhima’s hand. 122 Certainly, these kanya s remained quintessential^ 
virgins. 

Being rejected-and-rejecting-in-turn was a recurring leitmotif with the kanya s. 
Interestingly, it is one that recurs in much modern Bengali literature, such as 
Ashapurna Debi’s trilogy Pratham Pratisruti, Subarnalata and Baku! Katha. 
The heroine of these works, significantly named Satyabati, is ‘abandoned’ by 
her father who gives her away in child-marriage at the age of eight. When she 
gives birth to a son, she simultaneously receives news of her mother’s death. 
Satyabati struggles to educate her children in the new urban milieu of a 
nuclear family, but her daughter Subarna is also married off at the age of 
eight. Thereupon Satyabati physically turns away from her daughter’s 
wedding, abandoning Subarna on the threshold of motherhood, repeating 
the desertion she herself had experienced. The pattern repeats itself when 
Subarna, receiving news of her mother’s death, finds herself unable to think 
of her own daughter. Here Ashapurna Debi is questioning the traditional 
concept of motherhood which confines woman to the role of a biological 
parent who has no hand in shaping the future of her girl child. 123 This is 
precisely what we notice too in the case of the five kanyas —as Urvashi made 
amply clear to King Kukutstha after he reproached her for deserting their 
daughter: ‘O King, my body does not change when offspring are born and 
true to my nature as a courtesan, I do not rear children I give birth to’. 124 
And the same characteristic is evident in Menaka’s abandonment of her new¬ 
born daughter Shakuntala. 


122 Hiltebeitel, The. Cult of Draupadi Vol.l , p.293. 

123 See the study of Ashapurna Debi’s novels in Indira Chowdhury, 'Rethinking Motherhood, Reclaiming a 
Politics', in Economic & Political Weekly , Vol.XXXIII, no.44 (31 Oct. 1998). pp.WS 47-52. 

124 Kalika Parana 49.67 (Calcutta: Nababharat Publishers. BS 1384). p.462. 
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The theme of loss was another feature common to the kanyas. Ahalya had no 
parents, lost both husband and son and was a social outcast; Kunti lost her 
parents and then her husband twice over (once to Madri and then when he died in 
Madri’s arms); Satyavati lost her husband and both royal sons, but Vyasa tells us 
nothing of her end. Mandodari lost husband, sons, kith and kin. Tara lost her 
husband. Draupadi had to put up with all five husbands discarding her 
repeatedly, while Yudhishthira pledged her like a chattel at dice; finally she was 
left to die alone on the roadside like a pauper, utterly rikta , drained in every sense. 

Of the five, Ahalya remained unique because of the nature of her daring and its 
consequence. She was the only one whose transgression became known and 
therefore suffered punishment for doing what she wanted to. (Draupadi was 
punished for having done what she did not want to do—have five husbands.) 
Because of Ahalya’s unflinching acceptance of her punishment, Vishvamitra 
and Valmiki both glorified her. Chandra Rajan, a sensitive contemporary poet, 
catches these nuances: 

Gautama cursed his impotence and raged ... 
she stood petrified 
uncomprehending 
in stony silence 

withdrawn into the secret cave 
of her inviolate inner self ... 
she had her shelter 
sanctuary 
benediction 

within, perfect, inviolate 
in the one-ness of spirit 
with rock, rain and wind 
with flowing tree 
and ripening fruit 
and seed that falls silently 
in its time 

into the rich dark earth. 125 

None of these women broke down in the face of personal tragedy. Each 
continued to live out her life with head held high. This characteristic set the 
kanyas, apart. 


125 


Chandra Rajan, Re-visions (Writers Workshop, Calcutta, 1987), p.12. 
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There is an aspect of exploitation, too, that we notice about the kanya s. 
Sugriva hid behind Tara and used her to calm the raging Lakshmana. Kunti 
was used by Kuntibhoja to please Durvasa. Draupadi was used first by 
Drupada to take revenge on Drona by securing the alliance of the Pandavas, 
and then by Kunti and the Pandavas to win back their kingdom thrice 
over (first through marriage; then in the first dice game when she won them 
their freedom; finally as their incessant goad on the path to victory). 126 
Unknown to her, even her sakha Krishna threw her in Kama’s way as the 
ultimate temptation, assuring him that Draupadi would come to him in the 
sixth part of the day. 127 No wonder Draupadi lamented that she had 
none to call her own, when even her sakha unhesitatingly used her as 
bait! One thinks of Naomi Wolfs condemnation of masculine culture’s 
efforts to ’punish the slut’, the sexually independent woman who crosses 
the ambiguous lakshmana-rekha or Rubicon that separates ’good’ from 
’bad’. 128 

The kanya s, despite having husband and children, remained alone to the last. 
The absence of a mother’s nurturing, love, modelling and handing down of 
tradition left the k any as free to experiment, unbounded by shackles of taught 
norms, to mould themselves according to their inner light, to express and fulfil 
their femininity, achieving self-actualisation on their own terms—but at a cost. 

An invaluable insight into what is so very special in being a woman—virgin, 
wife and mother—is found in what an Abyssinian woman told Frobenius. In 
her speech we find the reason for our kanyas remaining throughout the ages 
such an enigma to men: 

How can a man know what a woman’s life is? ... He is the same 
before he has sought out a woman for the first time and afterwards. 

But the day when a woman enjoys her first love cuts her in two .... 

The man spends a night by a woman and goes away. His life and 
body are always the same.... He does not know the difference 
before love and after love, before motherhood and after mother¬ 
hood _Only a woman can know that and speak of that. That is 

why we won’t be told what to do by our husbands. A woman can 
only do one thing_She must always be as her nature is. She 


126 The Bengali tele-serial Draupadi dwells on this issue. 

127 Mahabharata V.134.16 

128 Naomi Wolf, Promiscuities, quoted in TIME (8 November 1999), p.25. 
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must always be maiden and always be mother. Before every love 
she is a maiden, after every love she is a mother. 129 

We have only to recall the encounters of Surya, Dharrna, Yayu, Indra and 
Pandu with Pritha, of Parashara and Shantanu with Satyavati, of the Pandavas 
with Draupadi, of Ulupi with Arjuna, of Indra with Ahalya, of Shantanu with 
Ganga, to realise the profundity of this passage. 

C.G. Jung, while discussing the phenomenon of the virgin/maiden, described 
her ‘as not altogether human in the usual sense; she is either of unknown or 
peculiar origin, or she looks strange or undergoes strange experiences’. 130 This 
fits the kanyas as a class. The maiden represents the Anima archetype in man in 
whose realm the categories of good and bad do not exist: ‘bodily life as well as 
psychic life have the impudence to get along much better without conventional 
morality, and they often remain the healthier for it’. 131 So long as a woman is 
content to be just a man’s woman, she is devoid of individuality, and acts as a 
willing vessel for masculine projections. On the other hand, women use the 
anima of men to gain their natural ends (Bernard Shaw called it the Life Force). 
Amply do we see in the cases of these women that ‘The anima lives beyond all 
categories, and can therefore dispense with blame as well as with praise’. 132 But 
the anima is characterised not just by this zest for life, but also by ‘a secret 
knowledge, a hidden wisdom... something like a hidden purpose, a superior 
knowledge of life’s laws’. 133 This too we see in this group of epic women: which 
is why Shantanu, Bhishma, Dhritarashtra, Pandu, the Kaunteyas, and Sugriva 
could never quite come to grips with Satyavati, Kunti, Draupadi and Tara, and 
were ever in awe of them. 

Going to the root of the modern problem of insecure marriages, Jung 
pinpointed the cause as the de-symbolised world we live in now in which man 
struggles to relate to his anima ‘outside’ himself by projecting her on numerous 
women although, paradoxically, she is the psyche within that he must commune 
with. That is perhaps the message hidden behind the sages’ injunction to keep 


129 C. Kerenyi, 'Kore\ in C.G. Jung and C. Kerenyi, Introduction to a Science of Mythology (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1969), pp.141-2. 

130 C.G. Jung, ‘The Psychological Aspects of the Kore', in Collected Works 9.1: The Archetypes and the 
Collective Unconscious (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1969, pp. 182-203). 

131 Ibid. 

132 C.G. Jung, The Archetypes and the Collective Unconscious (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1969), 
pp.28-9. 

133 Ibid., p.31. 
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ever fresh the memory of the five maidens—so that we become conscious of the 
anima-projection. 

In this context, Nolini Kanta Gupta’s study of these maidens is of importance 
and tallies quite remarkably with the Jungian insight into the meaning of being 
a virgin. Gupta points out: ‘In these five maidens we get a hint or a shade of the 
truth that woman is not merely sati but predominantly and fundamentally she 
is shakt f. 134 He notes how the epics had to labour to establish these women’s 
greatness in the teeth of the prejudice that women must never be independent, 
but always sati, devoted to their husbands. The most ancient relationship, he 
says, was the converse: Shiva beneath the feet of his goddess-consort. In the 
Mahabharata, we find confirmation of the freedom enjoyed by women in the 
past. In the Adi Parva Pandu told Kunti: 

... in the past, women 
were not restricted to the house, 
dependent on family members; 
they moved about freely, 
they enjoyed themselves freely. 

They slept with any men they liked 

from the age of puberty; 

they were unfaithful to their husbands, 

and yet not held sinful ... 

the greatest rishis have praised 

this tradition-based custom; ... 

the northern Kurus still practise it ... 

the new custom is very recent. 135 

Similarly, Pandu narrated the story of Uddalaka, who explained to his 
outraged son, Shvetaketu, after a Brahmin had taken his mother away: 

This is the Sanatana Dharma. 

All women of the four castes 
are free to have relations 
with any man. And the men, 
well, they are like bulls. 136 


134 Nolini Kanta Gupta, 'Woman in Ancient India', in Mother India (June 1995), pp.439^13. 

135 Mahaharata 1.122.4-8. 

136 Ibid., 1.122.13-14. 
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Ulupi and Urvashi’s behaviour with Arjuna, and Ganga’s with Pratipa, were 
instances of the type of freedom which characterised the k any o' s nature. In 
these kanyas, we find the validation of Naomi Wolfs celebration of women as 
‘sexually powerful magical beings’. 137 By the time of Pandu, however, the 
Aryans settled around Sarasvati-Yamuna had started looking down upon their 
northern brethren, styling them as mlecchas, non-Aryans. Thus Kama lashed 
back at Shalya, criticising the loose morals of Madra women who went about 
as they wished with anyone they fancied. 

‘We moderns also’, continues Gupta, 

... instead of looking upon the five maidens as maidens, have tried 
with some manipulation to remember them as sail. We cannot 
easily admit that there was or could be any other standard of 
woman’s greatness besides chastity.... Their souls did neither 
accept the human idea of that time or thereafter as unique, nor 
admit the dharma-adharma of human ethics as the absolute 
provision of life. Their beings were glorified with a greater and 
higher capacity. Matrimonial sincerity or adultery became 
irrelevant in that glory.... Woman will take resort to man not 
for chastity but for the touch and manifestation of the gods, to 
have offspring born under divine influence... a person used to 
follow the law of one’s own being, one’s own path of truth and 
establish a freer and wider relation with another. 138 

At the opening of the new millennium we seem to be moving slowly and 
cyclically towards a similar condition—one where the relationship between a 
man and a woman is not permanent and exclusive externally, where the sexes 
mingle freely, expansively, on equal terms, progressing towards fulfilling their 
true potential. The past does, indeed, hold the future in its womb. 
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